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GEOKGE WASHINGTON IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY HON. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, LL.D. 

[Washington's birthday has been celebrated at the University of 
Pennsylvania as " University Day" for more than a century, and in 
1826 was formally set apart in the University Calendar as one of the 
annual observances of the University. The following oration was de- 
livered by Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, on "University Day," 1904, at the American 
Academy of Music] 

"We meet under the auspices of that University which, in 
its plan of organization, in its teachings of medicine and 
law, and in recent years in its archaeological investigations 
of Eastern civilizations, has led all others upon the conti- 
nent ; and we meet upon the anniversary of the birth of 
the great Virginian, the fame of whose deeds, at once a 
beacon and an example for mankind, has reached to the 
confines of the earth and will continue to the limits of 
time. Are the careers of those men who have seemingly 
fashioned the institutions of a nation and moulded the des- 
tinies of a race the outcome of exceptional capabilities and 
characteristics, not bestowed upon their fellows, or are the 
results due to the favorable conditions existing at the time 
vol. xxviii. — 1 7 ( 257 ) 
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the successful efforts were made ? Did Alexander of Ma- 
cedon and Charlemagne found empires through the exer- 
cise of their own unusual power of will and gifts of intelli- 
gence, or were they but the manifestations of a force which 
made the Greeks, in the one case, and the Germans, in the 
other, see that if great ends were to be accomplished there 
must be a subordination of the lesser states surrounding 
them and a combination of the strength of all, — a force 
which impelled them forward irresistibly ? Is not this a 
force common to all mankind, which has builded up the 
British Empire and is even now building up America, indi- 
cating itself in the movements of trade and transportation, 
as well as in those of government ? Would the Reforma- 
tion have come in its own good time had there been no 
Martin Luther ? Had Napoleon been killed upon the 
bridge of Lodi, would the French Eevolution have followed 
its own appointed channels nevertheless ? Is Darwin cor- 
rect when he attributes even the slow formation of indi- 
vidual and race character to the nature of the environ- 
ment ? Perhaps a safe position to assume would be that in 
the conduct of revolutions against long-established and 
seemingly overwhelming power, in the creation and de- 
velopment of new governments, and in the efforts to amelio- 
rate the conditions of the masses of humanity, if success 
is to be attained, there must be the underlying currents 
which make it possible, as well as the leader of rare skill 
and intelligence, possessing the capacity to direct them. If 
this be true, then it may be of service to call attention, 
as has never been done before, to the field whereon the 
achievements of George Washington were accomplished 
and to the surroundings wherein his faculties were exer- 
cised, if not developed, and the energies of his public 
career were expended. 

In the year 1753 the two most powerful nations of Eu- 
rope, — England and France, — which had long been ene- 
mies and rivals, were again upon the verge of a struggle. 
The declaration of war was not made until three years . 
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later, but the mutterings and rumblings were being heard, 
the preliminaries were being arranged, and all men knew 
that the outbreak could not be long postponed. It was a 
great stake for which the combatants were about to strip, 
the possession of a continent destined ere long to support a 
people among the foremost upon the earth. Man pro- 
poses, but the gods dispose. "When "Wolfe died as he 
clutched his victory at Quebec, there was weeping and 
wailing in every household in the American Colonies. 
Little did they who lamented think how different might 
have been their fate if that energetic spirit, instead of the 
dilatory Howe, had confronted them at Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Valley Forge. Never did it occur to either 
of the contestants while they were pampering the savages 
and gathering the cannon, nor when they were ready for 
the encounter, that no matter which of them should prove 
the stronger or more valiant, the reward should go to 
neither; that in the end his most Christian Majesty of 
France must be obeisant and the King of England must 
submit to an underling in one of the camps. The English 
Colonies were along the coast. The French were enclosing 
them with a series of forts intended to run up the St. Law- 
rence, thence to the Ohio and to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. In a sense it may be said that the right of the 
French line was at New Orleans, the left at Quebec, and 
the centre at the junction of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers, where Fort Duquesne was erected in 1754, in 
the western part of Pennsylvania. What a series of events 
had their beginning when George Washington came to 
Pennsylvania in 1753 ! The unheeding world might well 
have listened. A young man, in his twenty-second year, 
of limited education and narrow reading, tall and well 
made, precise and prim in his methods, stiff in his manners 
and chirography ; with an instinct of thrift which led him 
to manage farms and raise horses, to seek in his love af- 
fairs, whether with maid or widow, for a woman " wi' lots 
o 5 munny laaid by, and a nicetish bit of land," and enabled 
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him to accumulate one of the largest fortunes of his time ; 
but ever a gentleman ; whose youth had been devoted to 
fox-hunting and athletic sports, and who since he was six- 
teen had been surveying lands in the valleys of Virginia, 
left the narrow confines of his early associations and took 
his first step into the outer and larger world. Governor 
Dinwiddie, of Virginia, sent him with a little force of seven 
men to the French commander in Western Pennsylvania 
to protest against the building of forts and the occupancy 
of the land. Starting on the 15th of November, 1753, 
through the forests primeval, in the winter, surrounded by 
and often confronted with the savages, fired at by a treach- 
erous Indian guide, rafting on the partly frozen rivers,, he 
found his way to the site of Pittsburg and to a fort fifteen 
miles south of Lake Erie. It was a successful journey. 
He delivered his message and returned on the 16th of 
January, 1754, to Williamsburg, with the answer of the 
commandant and with much knowledge of the country and 
of the armament and garrisons of the forts. As a result 
he was appointed lieutenant-colonel. 

At the head of one hundred and fifty men, accompanied 
by Jacob Van Braam, a Dutchman, one of his former attend- 
ants, who at an earlier time had taught him the drill, he, on 
April 2, 1754, started again for Pennsylvania. On the 25th 
he had reached the Great Meadows, in the neighborhood ot 
the present Uniontown, in Fayette County. There he learned 
that a body of the French were in the vicinity. Supported 
by friendly Indians and led by Scaryooyadi, a Delaware, to 
the French camp, through the darkness, he made an attack 
in the early morning. For fifteen minutes the rifles re- 
sounded and the balls whistled. Of the provincial troops 
three were wounded and one was killed. Of the French 
one was wounded and ten were killed, including Jumon- 
ville, their leader, and twenty-one were captured. Only 
one, a Canadian, escaped. And so it came about that the 
opening battle in that struggle of tremendous import, which 
was to determine that the vast continent of America should 
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belong to the countrymen of Hermann and not to those of 
Varus, was fought by George Washington upon the soil of 
Pennsylvania. 

The victory was won. The prisoners were hurried away 
to Virginia. But fortune does not extend her favors to 
any man for long. The career of Washington, like that of 
most men, was a series of successes and reverses. 

" To all earthly men, 
In spite of right and wrong and love and hate, 
One day shall come the turn of luckless fate." 

It was rumored that Oontrecceur was at Fort Duquesne 
with a force of one thousand French and many Indians, 
and the young colonel was in trouble. On May 31 he 
wrote, "We expect every hour to be attacked by a su- 
perior force." He threw up intrenchments one hundred 
feet square and built a palisade with a trench outside, 
which, because there had been a scarcity of provisions, he 
called Fort Necessity. The site is along the bank of a 
little stream flowing through the centre of a meadow two 
hundred and fifty yards wide, set at a considerable eleva- 
tion among the hills. All that remains now is a slight ac- 
cumulation of earth where the lines of the fort ran and a 
large stone with a square hole cut in it for a corner post ; 
but what there is ought to be carefully preserved by the 
State. He received a reinforcement which increased his 
strength to three hundred men, and he talked about exert- 
ing " our noble courage with spirit." Later there came 
one hundred more men from South Carolina. He ad- 
vanced thirteen miles farther in the direction of Fort Du- 
quesne, and then, learning that the French were strong in 
numbers and coming to meet him, he retreated, July 1, to 
Fort Necessity. Thither he was followed by five hundred 
French and several hundred Indians. All through the day 
of July 3 the firing was kept up around the fort, those 
within being huddled together in danger and discomfort, 
until twelve had been killed and forty-three wounded. 
The next morning, July 4, — at Philadelphia, Vicksburg, 
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and Gettysburg a fateful day in American history, — Wash- 
ington, having signed papers of capitulation, marched forth 
with his troops. He abandoned a large flag and surren- 
dered the fort. He was permitted to take the military 
stores, except the artillery. He agreed to return the pris- 
oners he had captured and sent to Virginia ; but, worst of 
all, the papers he signed referred to " I 'assassinat du Sieur 
de Jumonville" Our historians have been prone to throw 
the blame for this language upon the imperfect translation 
of Van Braam ; but since the French " assassinat" and the 
English " assassination" are substantially the same word, — 
sufficient to attract the attention of the most unlearned, — 
the explanation fails to satisfy. The affair, as is apt to be 
the case when the foe gains the glory and the field, be- 
came the subject of much animadversion. Horace Walpole 
called him a "brave braggart." Dinwiddie reduced his rank 
to that of captain, and found reasons for declining to return 
the prisoners. Thereupon Washington resigned from the 
service, went back to Mount Vernon, and his ambition to 
hold a commission in the English army was never gratified. 
The following yearBraddock disembarked and encamped 
his army at Alexandria. Washington offered his services 
as an aide, and his experience with the French and the In- 
dians and his knowledge of the country wherein the ad- 
vance was to be made rendered them of the utmost value. 
It was the first army thoroughly drilled, equipped, and 
appointed he had ever seen. On that fatal battle-field 
near Pittsburg, now covered by the mills of the United 
States Steel Corporation (tempora mutantur et nos in Mis 
mutamur), where Braddock was killed, where eight 
hundred and fifty-five French and Indians completely 
routed three thousand disciplined English soldiers, he did 
doughty and valiant deeds. It has been described as " the 
most extraordinary victory ever obtained and the furthest 
flight ever made;" but in the battle he had two horses 
killed under him, and out of it he came with four bullet 
holes through his coat. There are prophets among other 
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peoples than Israel. Samuel Davies, on the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1755, preached a sermon at Hanover, in Virginia, 
wherein, with less plaint than Jeremiah and clearer vision 
than Isaiah, he exclaimed, " That heroic youth, Colonel 
"Washington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has 
hitherto preserved in so signal a manner for some impor- 
tant service to his country/' 

Fortune took another turn. For these two defeats there 
soon came compensation. With a regiment of Yirginians, 
in 1758, he took part in the expedition of General John 
Forbes, whose bones now lie in Christ Churchyard in 
Philadelphia, and at the head of his men and the army, on 
the 25th of November, marched into Fort Duquesne. The 
magazine had been exploded. The fort had been set on 
fire. The French had taken bateaux and departed. Their 
influence along the Ohio River had been broken. The In- 
dians who had been their allies sought the favor of the 
English. And George Washington had completed the 
military training which was to fit him to become the suc- 
cessful leader in the eight years' struggle of the people of 
the American Colonies for independence. 

He resigned his commission and hastened to Virginia. 
Six weeks later — on the 6th of January, 1759 — he married 
Martha Custis, a widow, who was the fortunate possessor 
of a hundred thousand dollars. He was elected to the 
House of Burgesses, and for the next fifteen years, in the 
quiet and retirement of Mount Vernon, lived a barren and 
uneventful life, with no ambition save the pleasure of ac- 
cumulation ; no exhilaration greater than the chase of the 
fox, and no anxiety except for the care of his herds of cat- 
tle. How bare and barren the life was can be seen from 
these extracts, showing with what his thoughts were occu- 
pied, covering a month in his manuscript journal for 1767 : 

"July: 

" 14 — Finish'd my wheat Harvest. 

41 16 — began to cut my Timothy Meadow, which had stood too long. 

"25— finish'd Ditto. 
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"25 — Sowed turnep seed from Colonel Fairfax's, in sheep pens, at 
the House. 

" 25 — Sowed Winter do. from Colo. Lee's, in the neck. 

" 27 — began to sow wheat at the Mill with the early white Wheat, 
w'ch grew at Muddyhole. 

" 28 — began to sow wheat at Muddyhole with the mixed wheat that 
grew there ; also began to sow wheat at Doag Eun, of the red chaff, 
from home ; also sowed summer Turnep below Garden. 

"29 — Sowed Colonel Fairfax's kind in flax ground joining sheep pens." 

A new epoch dawned, and again George "Washington 
came to Pennsylvania. A crisis big with fatality and 
freighted with the hopes of the future was approaching. 
The Stamp Act had been passed, and after a storm of rep- 
robation had been repealed; non-importation resolutions 
had been promulgated from the Pennsylvania State-House, 
soon to be known as Independence Hall, ringing with a 
bell which is only torn from it by sacrilege ; John Dickin- 
son had written those Farmer's letters wherein was ex- 
pounded the creed of the Colonies ; the tea ships had been 
driven from the Delaware River, and an act of Parliament 
had closed the port of Boston, when the first Congress 
was called to meet in Carpenters' Hall, on Chestnut Street 
below Fourth, in the city of Philadelphia, on September 5, 

1774. Washington appeared as a delegate. What part he 
bore in its deliberations it is difficult to tell. But he wrote 
to a friend upon the subject of independence, " I am well 
satisfied that no such thing is desired by any thinking man 
in all North America." It was a time of stirring events 
and rapid movements, but men held fast to the old moor- 
ings so long as they could. A few months later the mus- 
kets began to rattle at Lexington, and on the 15th of June, 

1775, the second Continental Congress, to which he was a 
delegate, assembled in the State-House. One of their first 
acts was to determine " that a general be appointed to com- 
mand all the continental forces raised or to be raised in the 
defense of American liberty," and by a unanimous vote, in 
that famed Pennsylvania hall, the heaviest responsibility 
which had ever fallen to the lot of an American was im- 
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posed upon George Washington. The next day, in the 
same place, declaring, " I feel great distress from a con- 
sciousness that my abilities and military experience may 
not be equal to the extensive and important trust," and 
that " no pecuniary compensation could have tempted me 
to accept this arduous employment," declining the sum 
which had been fixed for his salary, with modest words and 
with a serious sense of the difficulties he was about to en- 
counter, he assumed that responsibility and started forth, 
like Moses of old, to lead his people through the Red Sea 
of war and the wilderness of uncertainty and suffering. 
Unlike the prophet and law-giver of Israel, and unlike his 
own prototype, William of Orange, he was destined not 
only to see from afar, but to enter into the land of promise 
and safety. The war upon which he then embarked was 
to endure through eight weary years. Philadelphia was 
then not only the chief city of the Colonies, the centre of 
science, art, literature, and population, but the seat of the 
revolutionary government and the place where the Conti- 
nental Congresses held their sessions. It was believed by 
the Revolutionists that the retention of the possession of the 
city was essential to the success of their cause. The Royal- 
ists believed that if it could be captured the war would be 
speedily terminated and the rebellion end in an early disso- 
lution. A few opening and indecisive contests of arms oc- 
curred in Massachusetts ; but the struggle ere long drifted 
to the shores of the Delaware, and the Continental army 
never thereafter was farther east than the Hudson. In the 
course of the war nine battles were fought by the army 
under the personal command of Washington, and, with the 
exception of Long Island, which was an unrelieved disaster, 
and Yorktown, where it was uncertain whether the laurels 
ought to cluster about the French fleet or the American 
land forces, all of them — Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
Warren Tavern, Germantown, White Marsh, and Mon- 
mouth — were conflicts the purpose of which was to control 
or defend, to secure or retain, the city of Philadelphia. 
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At Brandywine there was presented to him the great 
opportunity of his military career when the enemy, of their 
own motion, brought about the situation which it was the 
object of the tactics of Napoleon to secure, and divided their 
forces in front of him. At Warren Tavern his plans were 
thwarted and his opportunities and advantages lost through 
what the lawyer calls the act of Grod. At Trenton and 
Grermantown he displayed not only the courage and resolu- 
tion bred in his Saxon fibre, but that other quality, more 
often found in the Celt, " I'audace, toujours Vaudace" At 
White Marsh he boldly approached to within a few miles of 
the enemy, who then held the city, defeated attacks upon 
his right, left, and centre, compelling Howe to withdraw 
discomfited, and won, though with small loss, his greatest 
tactical success. The issues of the Eevolutionary War 
were determined, however, not by the effective handling of 
large armies with consummate skill, not by the exercise of 
that military genius which enabled a Marlborough, a Fred- 
erick, or a Bonaparte to see just when and where to strike 
to the best advantage, but by that tireless tenacity of pur- 
pose which, through success or disaster, never flagged, and, 
whatever fate might have in store, refused to be overcome. 
All the poets who have sung their verse, all the historians 
who have written their books, whatever students may have 
investigated, and whatever orators may have spoken agree 
in the conclusion that such tenacity was best exemplified at 
the close of a lost campaign, with a weakened and dwin- 
dling army, through the sufferings of a severe winter upon 
the hills of Valley Forge. Wherever the story is read, 
wherever the tale is told, the pluck and persistence amid 
misfortune and disheartening want exhibited at this Penn- 
sylvania hamlet along the banks of the Schuylkill have 
come to be the type and symbol of the Revolutionary War 
and to represent the supreme effort and the unconquerable 
fortitude of the American soldier. 

In a German almanac printed in the town of Lancaster 
in the latter part of the year 1778 Washington was first 
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called "the Father of his Country." It was at once a 
truthful and a prophetic designation, in accord with passing 
and coming events, and soon accepted by all of the people. 
At the close of the war he returned to Mount Yernon, to 
his negroes, corn, wheat, and tobacco, to his horses and his 
hounds, — the latter a present from Lafayette, — again be- 
came, in the language of the Eev. Thomas Coke, "quite the 
plain country gentleman," and, if we may rely upon the 
journal of John Hunter, he " sent the bottle about pretty 
freely after dinner" and " got quite merry." 

The war would have been an utter failure if it had only 
resulted in a severance of the ties which connected us with 
Great Britain and if it had left the Colonies discordant, jeal- 
ous, and each pursuing its own selfish interests, under the 
ineffective government established by the Articles of Con- 
federation. The work of destruction had been successful 
and complete, but the constructive and more difficult task 
of welding the discordant elements into a vital and 
effective organism remained. All of the South American 
states succeeded in throwing off the control of Spain, and 
even Hayti became independent; but what gift to mankind 
has come of it ? Upon the sea of human affairs a nation 
was to be launched, with the prospect of large proportions 
and unlimited growth, and again George Washington came 
to Pennsylvania. In the definite movement leading up to 
the formation of the government of the United States of 
America, as we know it to-day, no New England State had 
any participation. Delegates from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Yirginia met at Annapo- 
lis, in the State of Maryland, on the 11th of September, 
1786, and, after consultation, urged the necessity of a revi- 
sion of the existing system, and recommended the calling 
of a convention, with sufficient power, to meet in Philadel- 
phia on the second Monday of May in 1787. Emerson 
has well said that " all martyrdoms looked mean when they 
were suffered," and that " when the gods come among men 
they are not known." He might have added that the im- 
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portance of the supreme events in the advancement of the 
human race has seldom been recognized by contemporaries. 
Even Shakespeare died without any conception of what he 
had achieved and without any foretaste of his future fame. 
At the State-House, on May 14, 1787, at the opening of 
the convention, delegates appeared only from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Eleven days later Washington was elected 
to preside by the votes of these States and those of Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, and at the end of two weeks no 
others were yet represented. "What the members kept 
steadily in view throughout all of their deliberations, ac- 
cording to Washington, was "the consolidation of our 
Union." Of how they succeeded the world has no need to 
be told. From that box, drawn, a# it were, by unwitting 
fishermen out of the sea of uncertainties and perplexities, 
came forth a genie whose stride is from ocean to ocean ; 
whose locks, shaken upon one side by Eurus, on the other 
by Zephyr, darken the skies ; and whose voice is heard in 
far Cathay and beyond Ultima Thule. There was difficulty 
about the adoption of the Constitution. Opposition was 
manifested everywhere ; on the part of men like Patrick 
Henry, of Virginia, and Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
it was decided, and in some instances intense. One of the 
New England States held aloof for three years. But in 
three months — on the 1st of January, 1788 — Washington 
was able to write, "Pennsylvania, Delaware and New 
Jersey have already decided in its favor." After the voice 
of this State had been heard and its great influence had 
been exerted the result was no longer doubtful, and he 
cheerfully continued, " There is the greatest prospect of its 
being adopted by the people." 

After having been elected President of the nation he had 
done so much to create, he spent the whole of his two 
terms, with the exception of a year in New York, in the 
city of Philadelphia. For ten years this patriotic city, 
without compensation of any kind, furnished a home to the 
government of the United States. The building at the 
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southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets was given 
up to the use of the Senate and House, and became Con- 
gress Hall. The Supreme Court met in the building at 
the southwest corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets. For 
seven years Washington lived in a large double brick 
building on the south side of Market Street, sixty feet east 
of Sixth, which had been the headquarters of Howe. To 
the east was a yard with shade-trees, and along the front of 
this yard ran a brick wall seven feet high. Next door to 
him dwelt a hairdresser. All ot the important events of 
his administration — the establishment of the Mint ; the wars 
conducted by St. Clair, Harmar, and Wayne against the 
Indians; the Whiskey Insurrection, which took him through 
Carlisle again to Western Pennsylvania, after a long ab- 
sence ; the troubles over Genet and Jay's treaty with Great 
Britain — occurred during his residence here. He had a 
pew in Christ Church. He became a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and was present at its ser- 
vices upon the deaths of Benjamin Franklin and David Bit- 
tenhouse. He attended the theatre in Southwark, seeing 
the play, " The Young Quaker ; or, the Fair Philadel- 
phian," and Bickett's Circus, and he took part in the 
dancing assemblies. He and Governor Mifflin saw the 
Frenchman Blanchard make the first balloon ascension in 
America, January 9, 1793, amid much tumult and eclat 
Blanchard was described as " Trnpavidus sortem non timet 
Icariam." The magistrates of the city gave him the use ot 
the court-yard of the prison, and the roar of artillery an- 
nounced to the people the moment of departure. Wash- 
ington placed in his hands a passport which, with a pleasing 
uncertainty befitting the occasion, was directed " to all to 
whom these presents shall come," and authorized him " to 
pass in such direction and to descend in such place as cir- 
cumstances may render most convenient." He started at 
nine minutes after ten, on a clear morning ; sailed over the 
Delaware and frightened a flock of pigeons and a Jersey 
farmer near Gloucester, where he landed. He prevailed 
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upon the latter to come to his help by the offer of one of 
the six bottles of wine with which Dr. Caspar Wistar had 
provided him. Jonathan Penrose, Robert Wharton, and 
six other Philadelphians chased after him on horseback 
and escorted him back to the President, to whom he pre- 
sented his respects and colors. 

Washington had sixteen stalls in his stable, generally 
full, and was a hard driver, upon one occasion foundering 
five horses. He wore false teeth, in part carved from the 
tusk of a hippopotamus. The Stuart portrait, which has 
come in time to be the accepted delineation of his features, 
was painted at the southeast corner of Fifth and Chestnut 
Streets. Every Tuesday he gave levees, and on New 
Year's Day served punch and cake. Once he picked the 
sugar-plums from the cake and sent them to " Master 
John," later in life to be famous as the Old Man Eloquent. 
When James Wilson, Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, opened the law school of this University 
and, in the true sense, began legal education in this coun- 
try, December 15, 1790, it was in the presence of George 
and Martha Washington. One hundred and ten years ago 
to-day, at the hour of noon, — aye, this very hour, — the fac- 
ulty of the University of Pennsylvania, in company with 
the heads of department, the members of the Congress, and 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, in person offered their 
congratulations. He had a green parchment pocket-book ; 
he kept it in a hair trunk, and he tied his keys together 
with a twine string. In this city he wrote his farewell ad- 
dress, and here he was described as " first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen." He left 
Philadelphia March 9, 1797, and less than three years later 
he was dead. 

The cloth is woven. The story is told. Through no ac- 
cident was it brought about that Washington, though he 
was born and died in Virginia, spent in such great part his 
military and official life in this State. The cause was like 
that which took Napoleon from Ajaccio to Paris, Shake- 
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speare from Stratford to London, and Franklin from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia. " Every ship," wrote Emerson, " is a 
romantic object except that we sail in." Self-respect is a 
saving grace in the state as well as in the individual. Pa- 
triotism, like charity and all the other virtues, begins at the 
hearth-stone. "When the Shunammite woman was urged to 
come to the court of Solomon, her answer was, " I dwell 
among mine own people." After the earliest of the great 
and good men of the Aryan race, he whom we call Cyrus, 
five centuries and a half before Christ, had overcome all of 
his enemies and had founded the most extensive empire the 
world had known up to that time, he inscribed over the 
gateway of his palace only the simple words, " I am Ku- 
rush the King, the Akhsemenian." There is need of more 
of that spirit in Pennsylvania. Wq too lightly forget our 
achievements ; we are too ready to desert our heroes ; we 
are too willing to leave our rulers unsupported ; we read 
with too little indignation the uncanny and untrue tales 
told by our rivals elsewhere and repeated and reprinted by 
the unfaithful at home. Of all existing agencies this insti- 
tution of learning, with its host of alumni and students de- 
voted to it, to its interests, and to the Commonwealth, ap- 
pears to be doing the most effective service in the way of 
cultivating a more correct tone and a more elevated senti- 
ment. To a great extent the future hope of the Common- 
wealth depends upon you, young men of the University, 
and upon your efforts. Go forth, then, to fill your chosen 
spheres. Let it not be said of you, as was said of one of 
the Lord Chancellors of England, that if he had known a 
little about law he would have known a little about every- 
thing. Be earnest and thorough. If your field be the law, 
follow the example and study the work of Gibson and 
Sharswood. If it be medicine, you have before you the 
careers and the labors of Rush, Gross, Agnew, and Pepper. 
If it be science, to whom can you turn with more confi- 
dence than to Rittenhouse, Leidy, Audubon, and Cope ? 
If you wish to store your minds with the facts of the past, 
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read the histories of Lea and MeMaster ; and if you need 
mental relaxation, you will find no romance more worthy 
of your attention than " Nick of the "Woods," " The Story 
of Kennett," "The Wagoner of the Alleghanies," and 
" Hugh Wynne." As you go along through life, sing with 
emotion your song of " The Pennsylvania Girl" and shout 

with vigor your 

" 'Bah, 'rah, 'rah, 
Pennsylvania !" 

that all may not only hear, but learn to appreciate and to 
admire. Benjamin West, of Delaware County, when he 
became President of the Royal Academy, reached the high- 
est position which could then be attained by any artist. In 
his " Death of Wolfe" he overthrew the conventions and 
revolutionized the methods of his profession. It is not too 
much to assert that in his "Penn's Treaty with the In- 
dians" he fastened upon the attention of mankind the most 
distinctive event in the early history of the Colonies. See 
to it that amid the fads of modern art he is not belittled 
and discarded. Your soldier, George Gordon Meade, not 
only won the most important battle of recent times, but in 
doing so he determined the destinies of the nation and in- 
fluenced human affairs for all the ages to come. Cherish 
and extend his fame as your precious heritage. On brass, 
marble, and granite preserve the memory of his deeds. 
Give due praise to the accomplishment of others, but do 
not overlook the worth and achievements of the earnest 
men who have gone from your own doorsteps. Scorn all 
cant, falsehood, and sensationalism. And when by zeal 
and application you have secured in life the rewards for 
which you have striven, do not forget how much of your 
success is due to the training and discipline conferred upon 
you by your venerable and honored alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and to the example of the long line ot 
distinguished men who in the past have been the recipients 
of her benefits and been nurtured at her bosom. 



